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Director’s Introduction 


The interrelationship between differing forms of art has forever been 
a subject of fascination for artists and philosophers. The occasional 
and strained application of such theoretical approaches as the golden 
section to music and to the visual arts illustrates the degree to which 
individual artists have sought to find commonalities among their 
differing media. Aesthetic theory, however, has frequently stumbled 
when it has attempted to develop comprehensive criteria that 
successfully encompass all the arts—especially if music is 
included—perhaps because the elements of music are so abstract by 
comparison to those in other art forms. 


In contemporary terms it might seem that the emergence of "abstract" 
art blurs the issue, but this, in fact, has changed the principle 
minimally, if at all. Whatever similarities of "abstraction" are to be 
found in music and non-figurative (or more properly, non-objective) 
visual art are matters of choice for visual artists, who may always opt 
to manipulate tangible and identifiable forms or ideas with a "real 
world" basis, folding in a controlled measure of abstract elements that 
they deem appropriate to the expressive need. What is the identifiable 
or non-abstract element in music? Is it possible to maintain that 
Schoenberg or Bartok are more "abstract" than Brahms or Bach? 


It is thus of great interest to encounter visual artists whose fascination 
with music leads them to an integration of its particular and highly 
abstract aesthetic into painting or sculpture, just as it is significant to 
find musicians who see an integration between their compositional 
intuitions and visual formalism. The symmetrical, visually conceived 
scores of John Cage, for example, are representative of the latter 
approach; William T. Wiley’s concerns are indicative of the former. 


Wiley’s sense of abstraction is largely theoretical. It tends to focus on 
language as a principal vehicle, or more to the point in this particular 
exhibition, on musical "language," implied or explicit, in his use of 
notation and notational devices. Wiley’s instruments themselves, 
taking shape in the main as phantasmagorical guitars, are the opposite 
of abstract. Transformed though they may be, they are in fact solidly 
concrete, leaving abstraction to the music itself—their implicit product. 
In this exhibition we see a contemporary visual approach to a time 
honored subject, in which William T. Wiley brings to bear, in almost 
classical terms, his own fascination with both musical form and the 
forms of the instruments on which it is produced, providing us with new 
insights into age-old aesthetic questions. 


David C. Levy 
President and Director 
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Banjo for J.B ., 1985-1986 
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Preface and Acknowledgements 


William T. Wiley’s art is rich in open-ended signs and symbols, so it 
should come as no surprise that previous exhibitions of the artist’s work 
have generated a wide variety of contrasting scholarly and critical 
interpretations. His art has been variously defined as the product of a 
"realist" and a "metaphysical funk monk"; the same artist who has been 
described as mapping an autobiographical "territory" has been criticized for 
espousing the tenets of "dude ranch dada." The writers who came to these 
conclusions were most certainly looking at the same art, but they were 
looking at it from strikingly different perspectives. Indeed, one of the most 
prominent characteristics of Wiley’s art is the freedom he allows his 
audience to define their own conclusions about the artist’s unique 
perspective on the slippery nature of human activity within the realm of 
experiential reality. 


Within the context of this exhibition, music forms a central thread, 
providing a link between the disparate concepts of art as autobiography 
and art as metaphysical practice. Wiley’s relationship with music-making 
is both personal and longstanding, but while his guitar and harmonica 
playing serves as a largely private form of communication and 
comraderie—often with fellow artists such as Terry Allen and Mike 
Henderson—the idea of music as equal parts intellectual construct and 
intimate conversation has, over the past decade, become one of the central 
elements of his paintings, sculptures, and works on paper. For Wiley, both 
the objects that produce music and the way music is constructed provide 
striking metaphors that harmonize the otherwise terrifying randomness of 
the activities of man and nature in contemporary life. 


The development of this exhibition has been made possible through the 
support and assistance of many individuals and institutions. I would 
especially like to express my appreciation to The Swig Foundation, San 
Francisco, for helping support this exhibition. Wanda Hanson and her 
able assistants provided a wealth of information and support throughout 
the long process of organizing the details of the selected artworks. 1 also 
would like to thank Marsha Mateyka, director of the Marsha Mateyka 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., and Max Protetch, director of the Max 
Protetch Gallery, New York, for their generous cooperation. The Rene & 
Veronica di Rosa Foundation, Napa, California; Mr. & Mrs. Graham 
Gund, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Experimental Workshop, San 
Francisco; Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C.; L.A. Louver, Venice, California; Marsha 
Mateyka Gallery, Washington, D.C.; Byron Meyer, San Francisco; 
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Principal Financial Group, Des Moines, Iowa; Max Protetch Gallery, New 
York; Camille and Paul Oliver-Hoffmann, Chicago; John L. Stewart, New 
York; Struve Gallery, Chicago; Roselyne and Richard Swig, San Francisco; 
Laila and Thurston Twigg-Smith, Honolulu; and Ethan Wiley, Los Angeles, 
are due a special thanks for consenting to relinquish their treasured works 
for the duration of this traveling exhibition. 


In 1987, the Frankfurter Kunstverein presented the exhibition What is 
not Music?, which focused on Wiley’s musical instruments. I am indebted 
to the Kunstverein, and to Ben Marks for introducing me to this fascinating 
aspect of Wiley’s career. 



Wry Tangle , 1991 
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The Corcoran extends its appreciation to our colleagues Jack Sawyer 
and Dennis Barrie at the Contemporary Art Center, Cincinnati; Vicki Kopf 
and Ted Potter at the Southeastern Center for Contemporary Art, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; and Charles Desmarais and Susan 
Anderson of the Laguna Art Museum, Laguna Beach, California, whose 
institutions will also present this special exhibition. 


Suzan Reed designed this handsome document; Christopher C. French, 
catalogue editor, translated many difficult thoughts into clearly phrased 
sentences. 


This exhibition resulted from the dedicated efforts of many Corcoran 
staff members; special mention goes to exhibition coordinator Dena Andre, 
who not only coordinated all aspects of the project, but also found the time 
to research and develop the biography and bibliography. William Bodine 
was instrumental in facilitating all administrative aspects of this exhibition; 
Victoria Larson assisted with research; Cindy Rom and Julie Solz of the 
registrar’s department oversaw the crating and shipping of the work; 

Ken Ashton elegantly framed all works on paper; and Clyde Paton and 
Jon Mason produced an inspired installation. 


Finally, I want to thank William T. Wiley, who has graciously allowed 
me to invade the privacy of his studio often during the past two years. 
Throughout this process, he has shared his redoubtable sense of humor, his 
love of art and music, and his remarkable imagination with me. 


Terrie Sultan 



Curator of Contemporary Art 


Michael Row the Botha Soul , 1985 
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Notes on a Field 


I sing the body electric, 

The armies of those I love engirth me and I engirth them, 

They will not let me off till I go with them, respond to them, 

And discorrupt them, and charge them full with the 
charge of the soul. 

Walt Whitman, I Sing the Body Electric J 

The energized mind as the fulcrum for creativity has been a consistent 
theme throughout William T. Wiley’s career. Whether as a means of 
organizing artistic process or as a gauge for determining the intertwined 
relationship between art and life, Wiley’s art-making maps a mental 
territory wherein content is related to voice, voice to motion, and motion to 
time. In this sense, his art strives for the union of sense, intellect, and 
emotion that is the goal of poetic expression. The painterly and textual 
language of his paintings, drawings, and sculpture records his thought 
processes, connecting the artist’s ruminations to the formal outlines of his 
developing content. Wiley questions everything, entitling works with such 


Agent Orange , 1983 
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confrontational conundrums as What is Not a Mirror? or Who is Not a 
Prisoner? For Wiley, the value of art-making is not in codifying or 
confirming value, but in posing a question that serves as a stimulus toward 
thought or action. Within this context, musical notation becomes a fluid 
form of diagramming what the artist perceives as the unresolved territories 
between representation and abstraction, between real and ideal. 


Conjoining the strategies and devices of music-making within his artistic 
process, Wiley emphasizes art’s value as an arena for temporal expression. 
His paintings, guitars, banjos, and assemblage sculptures offer microcosms 
of the overall concerns that drive his art, encapsulating many of the 
metaphors he relies on in his punning, often bitingly satirical references to 
what he perceives as the increasingly messy state of current world events. 

In 1983 Wiley made his first guitar-cum-sculpture, Agent Orange . The idea 
for a sculptural guitar came from "a desire to get people connected—to do 
other than just look. I wanted to get the viewer involved, and I wanted the 
art to function as other than 4 art’. 1,2 The use of melodic guitars and 
percussive assemblages provided him an ideal forum for the meeting of 
image, sound, and language within the rubric of the moral and political 
issues that are the constant subtexts of his art. 
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The need to structure a metaphysic from the raw material of human 
experience has its roots in a particularly American transcendentalism that 
can be traced to the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David 
Thoreau. Additionally, Wiley’s artistic voice, alternatively rhapsodic and 
despairing, parallels the robust vernacular of Walt Whitman, perhaps the 
first truly American poet. Accentuating Wiley’s desire for an art that 
speaks back to the viewer, his constructions are most often banjos and 
guitars, stringed instruments which build on allusions to the human 
body—such as head, neck, body, and face—inherent in the instruments. 
For Wiley, the structure of these instruments of popular culture offers a 
material counterpoint between male and female form that is a physical 
manifestation of the plus/minus philosophy of yin and yang. This 
correlation between figurative motifs and musical instruments is immediate 
and sensual, well understood by anyone who has cradled and strummed a 
stringed instrument to produce music. Additionally, the bodies of Wiley’s 
guitars often proclaim their own expressive faces; the mouthlike orifices of 
his instruments make manifest the notion of the guitar and the banjo as 
bodies with a voice. The guitar, in this sense, becomes a figurative 
surrogate, a ready substitute whose presence encompasses both the artist 
and the viewer. 


Extending this literal attachment to musical instruments, which initially 
derived from the artist’s long-standing involvement in music-making, Wiley 
has also applied the tactics of musical structure. The almost geometric 
clarity of musical notation helps him express a worldview through the guise 
of artistic practice; his visual voice is constructed through contrapuntal 
interchanges of writings, fugues of repeated imagery, and theme and 
variation on a diverse repertoire of personal symbologies. Similarly, the 
black and white four-square which appears as a repeated motif can be seen 
as the focal point that expresses the four diametric rhythms of his art. This 
symbol simultaneously encompasses the cacophony of the artist’s voice and 
its opposite, the formal equations of his plus/minus compositions. 

Similarly, representation and text are mirrored in his work by conflicting 
passages of gestural abstraction. Complementing the ever-present 
four-square, veils of language and mirrored or double images produce a 
spiral of profusion and multiplicity that is an essential byproduct of his 
expansive concept of art. Cogently summing up his philosophy, Wiley has 
spoken of himself as "a maze of information about reflections, mirrored in 
opposites." 3 This sense of balanced opposition serves as the keystone of 
Wiley’s art. 


Wiley engages a vaudevillian’s sleight of hand to undermine certainty: 
in his work, nothing is what it seems. Within the organic framework of his 
painting and sculpture, complex overlays of sets and subsets create a 
vocabulary that structures meaning not to reveal absolutes, but to suggest 
shades of ambiguity. His art is insistently multivalent, and it is always 
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Cute Rules for Street People/No Place to Poop or Wash Up , 1986 
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possible to view his work from distinctly different perspectives that range 
from a lexicon of decorative surfaces to the vocabulary of autobiographical 
confession. The folksy nature of many of his aphorisms suggests the 
assumed voice of an artist who intrinsically mistrusts any institutionalized 
canon or hierarchy of values. Instead, Wiley opts for an meditation that, 
like Whitman’s consistently dramatic voice, is in fact a personal journey in 
search of knowledge and redemption. Language and musical notation are 
rough equivalents in this meditation on life through the process of art. 
Deftly combining the logic of language with the sensuality of music, he 
engages these contrasting associations as a means of compelling the viewer 
to enter his territory of communication. The culmination of Wiley’s visual 
and verbal rumination is a cohesive world view that is reinforced by all of 
the artist’s formal and narrative devices. 


Instruments of Allegory 


We sin against the imagination whenever we ask an 
image for its meaning, requiring that images be 
translated into concepts....We do not hear music, 
touch sculpture or read stories with meaning in 
mind, but for the sake of the imagination. 

James Hillman, Re-Visioning Psychology 

Wiley’s art flows from a fertile foundation of imagination which is 
governed by abstract intuitions and concrete rules of order. Within the 
broad spectrum of his paintings, drawings, prints, and sculptural 
assemblages, meanings and insistently privatized symbols pile rhythmically 
one over the other. Within this tangle of contexts, individual parts cannot 
be readily separated from the whole. Wiley’s discourse, fabricated as a 
series of real-world notes on an abstract field, relies on establishing a 
symmetry between harmony and dissonance. Because he approaches art as 
a balance between public and private, abstract and representational, 
Wiley’s penchant for notetaking and mapmaking takes on a larger function, 
serving as a means of analyzing the ambiguous nature of contemporary 
society. While his repeated use of personal signs and symbols—drawn from 
such diverse sources as musical notation, ancient Roman icons, hobo 
symbols, the I-Ching, tarot and playing cards, and the signifiers of popular 
culture—is a method for incorporating content within pictorial form, it is 
also a way of providing location cues for psychological meditations that lack 
commonly accepted road markers. 
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A key element of Wiley’s art is the idea of a multiple perspective on any 
given subject. This is nowhere more evident than in the 1983 series entitled 
Agent Orange. The viewer encounters the works by walking among the 
assembled components, metaphorically matching his or her body’s rhythm 
and meter to the perambulatory voice established by the artist. Overlays of 
content and gesture create an interconnected landscape that provides a 
glimpse of what the artist perceives to be the futility of any attempt to 
outline an absolute definition of reality. However, this conclusion is 
contradicted by the subtext of this ensemble, which is no less than the 
long-lasting, highly deleterious effects of the use of chemical weapons in war 
that is addressed in the series title. The innately moral nature of Wiley’s 
conclusions also implies that there is a personal right and wrong; the 
seeming intractability of these positions echoes Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s 
conclusion that rationality is "a point of view which makes possible both the 
finiteness of my perception and its opening out upon the complete world as 
a horizon of every perception." 0 



Agent Orange , 1983 
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A key element of Wiley’s art is the idea of a multiple perspective on any 
given subject. This is nowhere more evident than in the 1983 series entitled 
Agent Orange . The viewer encounters the works by walking among the 
assembled components, metaphorically matching his or her body’s rhythm 
and meter to the perambulatory voice established by the artist. Overlays of 
content and gesture create an interconnected landscape that provides a 
glimpse of what the artist perceives to be the futility of any attempt to 
outline an absolute definition of reality. However, this conclusion is 
contradicted by the subtext of this ensemble, which is no less than the 
long-lasting, highly deleterious effects of the use of chemical weapons in war 
that is addressed in the series title. The innately moral nature of Wiley’s 
conclusions also implies that there is a personal right and wrong; the 
seeming intractability of these positions echoes Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s 
conclusion that rationality is "a point of view which makes possible both the 
finiteness of my perception and its opening out upon the complete world as 
a horizon of every perception." 
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Instead of paint, the field of the painting Agent Orange is composed of 
innumerable weblike lines; more in the nature of an evocation than a 
crystallization, the rhythms of the drawing are as important as the stated 
totality of the artist’s content. This abstract landscape is, for the most 
part, denuded of color. Imagery is presented skeletally, as a reductive set 
of bare bones. Interrupting the field are a few painted forms—geometric 
absolutes in red, white, and blue—and an allusive but abstract amalgam 
that is suggestive of both a leaf and the bursting flames of a fireball. A 
figurative presence is implied by a pink hemispheric dome on the bottom of 
the canvas. This disembodied fragment refers to "Zenry," one of Wiley’s 
many artistic alter egos. 6 While Wiley employs this hybrid of the mute 
comic strip character Henry to explain his actions through "dumb show," 
his transliteration of Henry also clearly reflects his interest in Zen 
Buddhism, which proposes reality as an intertwined dichotomy of temporal 
and spiritual worlds. Within this drawing, repetition becomes a form of 
definition, and several recognizable characters from the artist’s pantheon 
emerge from the field’s skeins of line. The painting’s abundant references, 
which include an artist’s palette, a fan, and the crescent moon, as well as a 
number sign and an "f" hole, establish sets of parallel or mirrored images; 
for example, palette shapes can be found in both the top right and the lower 
left of the picture. 
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Crew Dark , 1985 






















Complementing and complicating the opposites outlined in blueprint 
form in the painting, the assemblage component of Agent Orange translates 
the world of the mind into the physical world. The overall structure 
—reinforced with a minimum of figurative references, depicts man as a 
fragmented, crippled, restless traveler, a tragic figure who, while master of 
both time and space, destroys what he values. The figure is concretized as 
an active absence; in a similar sense, both the artist and the viewer are 
solitary travelers, and the idea of baggage, presented as a component of the 
sculpture, is associated with both guilt and atrocity. Rattles and sticks, 
presented as shamanistic percussion instruments, suggest the dissonance of 
atonal music-making; the green, red-trimmed guitar is the sole harmonic 
melody maker in this assembly. 

The print Agent Orange , taken from the face of this guitar, provides yet 
another take. The most literal work in the series, the print is the positive of 
the face carved into the body of the guitar. More explicitly stating the 
oblique view of the painting, epitaphs such as "Vetnumb," "My lie mass oak 
cure," and "Agent orange" stake a moral claim. Operating on the principle 
of opposites, the right eye of the guitar face is a weeping sun, while the left 
eye represents the moon. This ghoulish visage, as well as the Christ figure 
that comprises the head of the guitar, do not evoke the values of high art: 
instead, they recall a variety of folk traditions, from pumpkin carving to the 
skeletal figurines associated with the Mexican day of the dead festivals. 



Debilslied) 1986 
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For Guitar Players 
Forsoothe Sayers , 1985 
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Complementing and complicating the opposites outlined in blueprint 
form in the painting, the assemblage component of Agent Orange translates 
the world of the mind into the physical world. The overall structure 
—reinforced with a minimum of figurative references, depicts man as a 
fragmented, crippled, restless traveler, a tragic figure who, while master of 
both time and space, destroys what he values. The figure is concretized as 
an active absence; in a similar sense, both the artist and the viewer are 
solitary travelers, and the idea of baggage, presented as a component of the 
sculpture, is associated with both guilt and atrocity. Rattles and sticks, 
presented as shamanistic percussion instruments, suggest the dissonance of 
atonal music-making; the green, red-trimmed guitar is the sole harmonic 
melody maker in this assembly. 


The print Agent Orange , taken from the face of this guitar, provides yet 
another take. The most literal work in the series, the print is the positive of 
the face carved into the body of the guitar. More explicitly stating the 
oblique view of the painting, epitaphs such as "Vetnumb," "My lie mass oak 
cure," and "Agent orange" stake a moral claim. Operating on the principle 
of opposites, the right eye of the guitar face is a weeping sun, while the left 
eye represents the moon. This ghoulish visage, as well as the Christ figure 
that comprises the head of the guitar, do not evoke the values of high art: 
instead, they recall a variety of folk traditions, from pumpkin carving to the 
skeletal figurines associated with the Mexican day of the dead festivals. 



DebilsliecL, 1986 
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Rounding out the body of Agent Orange is a didactic drawing that serves as 
a coda to the other elements in the series. While the painting and 
assemblage are largely sartorial in their abstract impressions, the central 
images and texts of the drawing and print are intensely moralistic, full of 
references to innocence gained or lost. 


Unlike the linear openness of the painting Agent Orange , Crew Dark 
proposes a clotted miasma of color on a monumental scale. Punctuating 
this Wagnerian vista at regular intervals are subtle vertical demarcations 
that provide a sense of rhythmic progression, from left to right. Music here 
is a pivotal herald of an imminent but unnamed Armageddon, and it is the 
guitar Debilslied (one of the artist’s own guitar sculptures) that delivers the 
metaphorical "bullet" that can be seen streaking toward some unidentified 



Keeping Time, 1985 


target. The compositional structure of Crew Dark encourages a reading of 
the painting as a time sequence, moving from geometry and order on the left 
to passages of slashing abstraction that progressively churn the artist’s 
drawn symbols until they are almost indistinguishable from the agitated 
ground of the painting. In contrast to the opacity of its representation as a 
painted image, the flat-body, five-string Debilslied more explicitly restates 
the theme and tenor of Crew Dark . A devil’s head, doubling as a cartoon 
bat with horns as ears, is surrounded by a thermonuclear cloud; this 
surmounts the guitar’s headstock. Such double-imaging is a further 
restatement of the artist’s dualistic world view: the face on the guitar body 
is circumscribed by eyes that double as minus and plus signs, depicting 
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humans as both rational surveyors and irrational devils in an otherwise 
harmonious universe. On the other hand, the abstract musical symbology 
carved into the body of the instrument is neither hopeful nor pessimistic. 
Man, not his constructs, Wiley seems to be saying, needs to assume 
responsibility for the debased state of current events. 


The juxtaposition of sword with guitar in For Guitar Players / 
Forsoothe Sayers , restates one of the fundamental roles of all artists, 
whether court painter or medieval troubadour, political cartoonist or blues 
musician: that of risk-taking heralds of society. The painting’s composition 
has a confrontational density that is replete with the idea of the other, 
darker side of humanity, and the black and white four-square that emerges 
from a progression of primary colors marks the painting’s center of gravity. 
This square is an inertial center around which the chaos of the painting’s 
abundant activity fluctuates; it is echoed by a drawn window depicting an 
idealized view of nature. In contrast to these drawn or painted ideals, the 
field of the painting is fraught with the turbulence of gestural paint. This 
rhythmic progression from chaos to order, which is echoed in the blocks of 
primary color that also emerge from the field, promotes the idea that an 
orderly harmony is the necessary alternative to the unformulated chaos of 
raw experience. As the title suggests, this painting is also a double-edged 
salute to two of America’s leading black musicians from the decades that 
encompass Wiley’s personal history—Muddy Waters and Marvin Gaye. 
Similarly, the double-sided guitar Muddy and Marvin is a more explicit 
portrait-cura-homage to the lasting influence of these two musicians. 


Keeping Time is Wiley’s most 
definitive statement about the value of 
recorded experience as a means of 
validating individual existence. While 
Agent Orange might be seen in terms of 
melody, and Crew Dark in terms of 
rhythm, Keeping Time has the 
percussiveness of dynamic opposition. 
The color field, bisected diagonally by a 
drawn, passage resembling a sword-like 
crystalline structure, punctures a 
swirling mass of gestural paint that is 
framed, on all sides, by drawn 
architectural elements. Within this 
work, everything seems at stasis or a 
condition of dynamic equilibrium. The 
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The Good and the Grubby Part Strait , 1985 


drawing that accompanies this work is both the addendum of a compulsive 
notetaker and a statement of closure on the painting. Wiley states this 
specifically in the drawing’s text, referring elliptically to the fact that his 
drawing serves as both "the accompanying score" and "the coda ." 1 The 
lower half of the drawing is composed of a musical stave upon which the 
artist has inscribed some of his repertoire of symbols: the "g" clef, cross 
hatch or sharp sign, musical notes, as well as his signature circle "w" brand, 
spiral, dollar sign, star, and numbers. This amalgam is, in turn, 
punctuated by a question mark. Language, in this sense, becomes another 
in a series of abstractions of reality. As if to reinforce this, the content of 
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Muddy and Marvin , 1986 
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Glassed Notes, 1991 


the artist’s text addresses the abdication of personal responsibility. Within 
this symbology of notation, music functions as the equivalent of language, 
posing a question about the validity of unthinking human activity. 


Like his guitars, Wiley’s banjos often begin as homages to his personal 
heroes, becoming characters with distinct personalities in the artist’s 
ongoing dialogue between art-making, life experiences, and artistic and 
social history. They often take a place of honor in the accumulation of 
objects in his studio, and are rendered like still lifes in his watercolors. 
Banjo for G.D. (for Giorgio de Chirico), appears in the watercolors 
Michael Row the Botha Soul , and The Good and the Grubby Part Straight. 
Banjo for J.B. is dedicated to another of Wiley’s influences, the German 
artist and contemporary cultural icon Joseph Beuys. 


Glass joins Wiley’s expansive vocabulary of media in Glassed Notes and 
Glass Fence , providing a fitting metaphor for the delicacy of the current 
relationship between the United States and the Soviet Union. Wiley’s glass 
renditions of his characteristic "f 1 shapes become a positive representation 
of what is actually constructed on an instrument as a negative space; in 
Glass Fence these "f" shapes act in concert with two "x" shaped glass crosses. 
While the crosses provide the structural counterbalances for the wooden 
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Glass Fence, 1991 
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elements that compose the fence alluded to in the title, the "f" shapes are 
arranged throughout the work, to tie together or prop things up. Other 
glass components provide two extreme metaphors: clarity, as represented 
by the implied sound of the hanging bell, is contrasted with human 
impermanence, represented by an amber glass skull. Because Wiley has 
focused on glass’s ability to produce resonant sound. Glass Fence is above 
all a powerful visual evocation of John Donne’s famous lament, "Never send 
to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee." Glassed Notes uses the 
inherent fragility of its components to address a similar conclusion about 
the delicate state of the human environment. Balancing the vulnerability of 
a bird’s nest against its brittle glass container, the artist suggests the power 
of music (and by implication, all creative processes) to mitigate what seem to 
be intractable political crises. This sentiment is expressed more directly by 
the inscription on the beaker: "REMEMBER, STALIN TOOK ALL THE 
SAXOPHONES AWAY." 

Setting the Record Crooked 


AS TO PURPOSE 

PERHAPS THE MIRACLE, THE MYSTERY, 

OF OPINION, ACTION, IS ONLY ENTROPY 
SINGING TO ITSELF, AND THESE INSTRUMENTS 
ARE FOR THAT SONG 


William T. Wiley 11 


Wiley’s abundant imagery is pointedly humanistic in its moral and 
ethical references. His symbology, and the art that conveys it, insistently 
trespasses on the idealized absolute that modernist art critics such as 
Clement Greenberg have identified as the pure field. However, while 
Wiley’s visual accumulations are rife with allusions to experiential reality, 
never do they straightforwardly endorse the strategy of appropriation 
expounded in the art of Marcel Duchamp. Duchamp’s use of everyday 
objects, which has so much currency in contemporary artistic theory, was 
rooted in an attempt to question the accepted values inherent in the creative 
process; for Wiley, process and result are married in a never-ending circle 
of investigation and dispute. Comfortable straddling the polarized 
territories of these dopplegangers of twentieth century modernism, Wiley 
rejects the sanctity both Duchamp and Greenberg place on objects of art. 
Instead of the largely formal outlines of objectification, Wiley is 
preoccupied by purpose and process, motive and intent. Perhaps because 
it is so explicitly time-oriented in value, music has become for Wiley an 
arena that can sustain both the structure of decorative form and the 
substance of didactic content that is the provocative heart of his work. 


Terrie Sultan 

Curator of Contemporary Art 
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Sweet L’il Pristine, 1985 
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Footnotes 


1 Walt Whitman , The Complete Poems, Francis 
Murphy, ed. (New York and London: Penguin Books, 
Ltd. 1975), 127. 

2 William T. Wiley, in an interview with the author, 
December 20, 1990. 

3 Wizdumb Bridge , 1969, watercolor and ink on paper; 
24 x 19 inches. Collection William and Deborah Struve, 
Chicago. 

4 James Hillman, Re-Visioning Psychology (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1975), 30. 

3 Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenology of 
Perception , Colin Smith, trans. (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1962), 304. 

6 Wiley has developed a number of alter egos and stage 
personae, most notably the guise of Mr. Unnatural, 
which serve as stand-ins for the artist’s persona. Not 
only do they allow Wiley the freedom to deflate the high 
value society accords to producers of art objects, they 
are often based on real-life experiences. Mr. Unnatural, 
which first appeared in 1975, is essentially a self-portrait 
the artist developed for Out Our Way #2, a performance 
in the Out Our Way series. These collaborative 
productions between the department of dramatic arts 
and the department of art at the University of California 
at Davis were coordinated by Wiley and Daniel E. 
Snyder. The series began in 1973, and has continued 
intermittently to the present. 

7 Coda is a musical term for the passage at the end of a 
movement that brings the piece to a formal close. 

3 The art of Beuys and Wiley shares a number of 
common themes, including the use of cultural icons like 
the cross and the staff. Beuys often employed cross 
symbols in his work to evoke largely universal or 
cosmological meanings. "Sometimes it is a global symbol 
of the earth. Often it is the schematic representation of 
natural structure." Caroline Tisdall, Joseph Beuys 
(London: Thames and Hudson, Ltd., for The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Foundation, New York, 1979), 108. 


} Wiley first worked with glass in 1990, during an 
artist-in-residency at the Pilchuck Glass School. Located 
in Stanwood, Washington, the school was founded in 
1971 by Dale Chihuly, Anne Gould Hauberg, and John 
Hauberg. In addition to the school faculty, artists from 
other fields are invited to work as artists-in-residence. 
They do not teach, but produce work that brings new 
approaches to the medium of glass. 

10 John Donne, "From Devotions Upon Emergent 
Occasions; XVII Nunc Lento Donitu Dicunt, Morieris 
(Now, this bell tolling softly for another, say to me. Thou 
must die)", in John Donne , John Carey, ed. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1990), 344. 

11 William T. Wiley, accompanying drawing for the 
large-scale metal sculpture Gong , 1986. Owned jointly 
by Donald and Alfred Lippincott and William T. Wiley. 

12 While Wiley began his career as a painter, his 
approach quickly shifted to include an idea of object 
appropriation that is fundamentally indebted to the 
ideas of Marcel Duchamp. However, Wiley has long 
maintained an ambivalent and increasingly ironic 
perspective on Duchampian thought. About Duchamp, 
Wiley wrote: 

What we can learn from Marcel Duchamp is the 
same message from any artist who has made his 
presence manifest in the form of personal 
achievement: is essentially that we do not have to 
follow his example. 

Concluding this line of thought, he wrote, "The puzzle of 
man or a man’s life should be enjoyed not feared." 
William T. Wiley, "Thoughts on Marcel Duchamp: Notes 
by William T. Wiley, November 1970," in Brenda 
Richardson’s William T. Wiley: Wizdumb , (Berkeley: 
University Art Museum, 1971), 42. 

For the 1973 retrospective of Duchamp’s work, a 
number of artists were invited to contribute works that 
commented on the artist’s influence. Wiley’s sculpture 
To Marcel Duchamp , 1887-1968 , Tool and Die Maker, 
1968, presents a pyramidal edifice that is held in place 
by a ball and chain. Inverting the title of Duchamp’s 
1911 cubist painting, Jeune Homme Triste Dans Un 
Train (Sad Young Man in a Train), Wiley wrote on the 
back of a postcard documenting his own sculpture, "Sad 
Young Train of Thought on a Man." 

Marcel Duchamp, Anne D’Harnoncourt and Kynaston 
McShine, ed. (New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1973), 
228. 
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Los Angeles. 

Albright, Thomas. "Wiley: In Search of New 
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1976 * Project Room, Museum of Modern Art, 
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January 12. 
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Solnit, Rebecca. "After the Master." 

Artweek: January 11. 3-4. 

Wolff, Theodore F. ."Painting in the Late 
’80s." Christian Science Monitor: 

November 24. 


1987 * "What is Not Music?" Frankfurter Kunstverein, 

Frankfurt, and Galerie Grita Insam, Vienna, 
(catalogue) 

* "What is Not Drawing?" L.A. Louver, 

Venice, California, (catalogue) 

"30 From 25," Sheppard Fine Arts Gallery, 
University of Nevada, Reno, (catalogue) 

"South Africa: State of Emergency," Galleria de la 
Raza/Studio 24, San Francisco. 

"The Artists of California: A Group Portrait in 
Mixed Media," Oakland Museum of Art, 
Oakland, California. Traveled to: Crocker Art 
Museum, Sacramento, California; Laguna Art 
Museum, Laguna Beach, California. 

"10 + 5 from California," Thomas Center Gallery, 
Gainesville, Florida, and St. Louis Gallery of 
Contemporary Art. 

"Art Against AIDS," Benefit for American 
Foundation for AIDS Research, New York, 
(catalogue) 

"International Art Show for the End to World 
Hunger." Toured in the United States and 
Europe. 

"The Landscape Interpreted: Terra Incognita," 
Allan Frumkin Gallery, New York. 

Edelman, Robert G. "William T. Wiley at 
Allan Frumkin." Art in America: vol. 75, 
January. 133. 

1988 *"Recent Paintings and Drawings," Richard L. 

Nelson Gallery, University of California, Davis. 

* "Paintings, Watercolors, Drawings," Max 

Protetch Gallery, New York. 

* "Recent Works on Paper," Marsha Mateyka 

Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

* Natsoulas Novelozo Gallery, Davis, California. 
"Committed to Print," Museum of Modern Art, 

New York. 

"Terry Allen, Mike Henderson, William T. Wiley," 
Cuesta College Art Gallery, San Luis Obispo, 
California. 

"Images from Wood," Marsha Mateyka Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

"Lost and Found in California: Four Decades of 
Assemblage Art, James Corcoran Gallery, Santa 
Monica, California, (catalogue) 

Kimmelman, Michael. "William T. Wiley." 
New York Times: December 2. Section B, 

10 . 

1989 *"William T. Wiley at Crown Point Press," Crown 

Point Press, San Francisco and New York, 
(catalogue) 

* Marsha Mateyka Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

* "New Paintings, Constructions, and 

Watercolors," Struve Gallery, Chicago. 

* Fuller Gross Gallery, San Francisco. 
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"A Different War: Vietnam in Art," Whatcom 
Museum of History and Art, Bellingham, 
Washington. Traveled to: De Cordova and Dana 
Museum and Park, Lincoln, Massachusetts; 
Mary and Leigh Block Gallery, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; Akron Art 
Museum, Akron, Ohio; Madison Art Center, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Wight Art Gallery, 
University of California, Los Angeles; CU Art 
Galleries, University of Colorado, Boulder; 
Museum of Art, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

"Forty Years of California Assemblage," Wight Art 
Gallery, University of California, Los Angeles. 

"Selected Artists from the First 20 Years," Max 
Protetch Gallery, New York. 

Gregor, K. "Zen and the Art of William T. 

Wiley." Artnews: vol. 4, April. 184-189 


1990 * Riva Yares Gallery, Scottsdale, Arizona, 
(catalogue) 

* "Graphics," Persons & Lindell, Helsinki, 

Finland. 

* "Fables," Cuesta College Art Gallery, San Luis 

Obispo, California. 

"Contemporary Illustrated Books: Word and 

Image, 1967-1988," Franklin Furnace Archive, 
New York. Traveled to: Nelson-Atkins Museum 
of Art, Kansas City, Missouri; University of 
Iowa Museum of Art, Iowa City. 

"Word as Image: American Art 1960-1990," 
Milwaukee Art Museum. Traveled to the 
Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston. 

"Bay Area Sculptors of the 60s, Past to Present," 
Braunstein Quay Gallery, San Francisco. 


1991 *"Struck! Sure? Sound/Unsound," The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. Traveled to: 
Contemporary Arts Center, Cincinnati; 
Southeastern Center for Contemporary Art, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Laguna Art 
Museum, Laguna Beach, California, (catalogue) 

* Marsha Mateyka Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

* L.A. Louver, Venice, California. 

* Max Protetch Gallery, New York. 

"Robert Hudson: Sculpture/William T. Wiley: 

Paintings," Rose Art Museum, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts, (catalogue) 

"’It’s strange to talk about art...’A 
conversation between Robert Hudson and 
William Wiley." Artweek: 

February 7. 24-25, 28. 
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Checklist 

William T. Wiley: Struck! Sure? Sound/Unsound 

Entries have been arranged chronologically; 
measurements of artworks are provided throughout in 
inches, followed by centimeters in parentheses. Height 
precedes width, which precedes depth. An asterisk (*) 
denotes works appearing only at The Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, while a double asterisk (**) denotes work 
included only at other exhibition venues. 

Opening Closing, 1978-1988 
mixed media on paper 
78 x 30 (198.1 x 76.2 cm.) 

Private Collection 

Courtesy Marsha Mateyka Gallery, Washington, D.C. 
Familys Trip , 1980 

pencil, charcoal, colored pencil on paper 
45 1/2 x 56 1/2 (115.6 x 143.5 cm.) 

Collection of Matthew D. and Wanda Ashe, 

Sausalito, California 

Agent Orange , 1983 
mixed media 

86 x 112 x 70 (218.4 x 284.5 x 177.8 cm.) 

Courtesy Max Protetch Gallery, New York 

Agent Orange, 1983 

acrylic on canvas 

84 x 124 (213.4x315 cm.) 

Courtesy Max Protetch Gallery, New York 

Agent Orange, 1983 
charcoal and acrylic on canvas 
25x20 (63.5x50.8 cm.) 

Courtesy Max Protetch Gallery, New York 

Agent Orange, 1983 

woodcut on paper 

52 1/2 x 25 1/2 (133.4 x 64.8 cm.) 

Courtesy Max Protetch Gallery, New York 

El Salvador, 1983 
woodcut on paper 
54x26(137.2 x66 cm.) 

Lent by Experimental Workshop, San Francisco 
Courtesy Marsha Mateyka Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

Marvin Gaye, 1983 
woodcut on paper 
53x42 (134.6x 106.7 cm.) 

Lent by Experimental Workshop, San Francisco 
Courtesy Marsha Mateyka Gallery, Washington, D.C. 


Muddy Waters, 1983 
woodcut on paper 

53 x 42 (134.6 x 106.7 cm.) 

Lent by Experimental Workshop, San Francisco 
Courtesy Marsha Mateyka Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

From Cave to Castle to Canister, 1984 
acrylic and colored pencil on canvas 
84 x 168 (213.4x426.7 cm.) 

Collection of John L. Stewart, New York 

** Accep tab levels, 1985 

aery he, charcoal, and mixed media on canvas 
78x 153 (198.1 x388.6 cm.) 

Collection of the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

The Joseph H. Hirshhorn Purchase Fund, 1986 

* Crew Dark, 1985 

acrylic, charcoal, and graphite on canvas 
84x 147 (213.4x373.4 cm.) 

Collection of Camille and Paul Oliver-Hoffmann, Chicago 

First Banjo for G. D. (Bone-Jo), 1985 
mixed media 

38 x 11 1/2 x 4 1/2 (96.5 x 29.2 x 11.4 cm.) 

Courtesy the artist 

* For Guitar Players 
Forsoothe Sayers, 1985 
acrylic and graphite on canvas 
114x89 (289.6x226.1 cm.) 

Collection of Byron Meyer, San Francisco 

The Good and the Grubby Part Straight, 1985 

watercolor on paper 

30 1/4 x 22 1/4 (76.8 x 56.5 cm.) 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Graham Gund, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Keeping Time, 1985 

acrylic, charcoal, and graphite on canvas 
77 1/2 x 195 1/2(196.9 x 496.6 cm.) 

Collection of The Principal Financial Group, 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Keeping Time, 1985 
ink on paper 

10 1/4x7 1/8 (26 x 18.5 cm.) 

Collection of the Principal Financial Group, 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Little Message from the Stark, 1985 
mixed media 

54 x 13 x 9 1/2 (137.2 x 33 x 24.1 cm.) 

Lent by the artist 

Courtesy Struve Gallery, Chicago 
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Michael Row The Botha Soul, 1985 
watercolor on paper 
30 1/4 x 22 1/4 (76.8 x 56.5 cm.) 

Collection of Ethan Wiley, Los Angeles 

* Sweet L’il Pristine, 1985 
mixed media 

38 1/4 x 11 1/2 x 5 1/8 (97.2 x 29.2 x 13 cm.) 

Collection of Roselyne and Richard Swig, San Francisco 

Banjo for J .B. , 1985-1986 
mixed media 

38 x 11 1/2 x 4 1/2 (96.5 x 29.2 x 11.4 cm.) 

Collection of The Rene & Veronica di Rosa Foundation, 
Napa, California 

Brand X Banjo , 1985-86 
mixed media 

41 x 14 x 7 1/2 (104.1 x 35.6 x 19.1 cm.) 

Courtesy L.A. Louver, Venice, California 

Agent Orange Junior, 1986 
mixed media 

42 x 15 3/4 x 22 1/2 (106.7 x 40 x 57.2 cm.) 

Lent by the artist 

Courtesy L.A. Louver, Venice, California 

Cute Rules for Street People/No Place to Poop or Wash 
Up, 1986 
mixed media 

45 1/2 x 15 3/4 x 6 (115.6 x 40 x 15.2 cm.) 

Lent by the artist 

Courtesy Struve Gallery, Chicago 

Debilslied, 1986 
mixed media 

42 x 15 3/4 x 5 (110.5 x 40 x 12.7 cm.) 

Courtesy the artist 

El Salvador, 1986 
mixed media 

43 1/2 x 15 3/4 x 6 (110.5 x 40 x 15.2 cm.) 

Courtesy the artist 

Muddy and Marvin, 1986 
mixed media 

44 x 15 1/2 x 5 (111.8 x 39.4 x 12.7 cm.) 

Collection of Laila and Thurston Twigg-Smith, Honolulu 


Slide Banjo for Share Noble and Share Nobull, 1986 
mixed media 

45 x 38 1/4 x 13 5/8 (114.3 x 97.2 x 34.6 cm.) 

Courtesy the artist 

Glass Fence, 1991 
mixed media 

49 x 102 x 41 (124.5 x 259.1 x 104.1 cm.) 

Lent by the artist 

Courtesy Max Protetch Gallery, New York 

Glassed Notes, 1991 
mixed media 

53 x 42 x 23 (134.6 x 106.7 x 58.4 cm.) 

Lent by the artist 

Courtesy Marsha Mateyka Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

Wry Tangle, 1991 
mixed media 

67 x 62 x 29 (170.2 x 157.5 x 73.7 cm.) 

Lent by the artist 

Courtesy L.A. Louver, Venice, California 


Photography Credits 


M. Lee Fatherree: Agent Orange, 1983 

Schopplein Studio, San Francisco: Agent Orange, 1983; 
Agent Orange, 1983; El Salvador, 1983; Muddy Waters, 
1983; Crew Dark, 1985; For Guitar Players/For soothe 
Sayers, 1985; The Good and the Grubby Part Strait, 
1985; Keeping Time, 1985; Little Message From the 
Stark, 1985; Sweet L’il Pristine, 1985 ; Banjo for J .B., 
1985-1986; Michael Row the Botha Soul, 1985; Agent 
Orange Junior, 1986; Cute Rules for Street People/No 
Place to Poop or Wash Up, 1986; Debilslied, 1986; El 
Salvador, 1986; Muddy and Marvin, 1986; Glass Fence, 
1991; Glassed Notes, 1991; Wry Tangle, 1991 
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